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THE EARLY IRISH FAIRIES AND FAIRYLAND 

Ireland is the country of Fairies. The reason for this is not 
mere popular superstition, but because in the Gaelic literature 
which is the inheritance of the Irish race Fairies and Fairyland 
play an important part. The farmer who sits beside his turf 
fire telling stories of the little people inherits his imaginings 
from his ancestors, although his words are usually but a pale re- 
flection of the splendors of the past. In Ireland the Fairies have 
never been forgotten: Brian Merriman, the last Gaelic poet of 
prominence, speaks of them as the treasure of his country in 
time of trouble, and Patrick MacGill, the Donegal poet, ex- 
pressed the same idea when, amid the terrors of the battlefield, 

he wrote: — 

" If we forget the Fairies, 

And tread upon their rings, 
God will perchance forget us, 
And think of other things. 

" When we forget you, Fairies, 
Who guard our spirits' light : 
God will forget the morrow, 
And Day forget the Night." 1 

Fully to understand the Irish temperament, therefore, it is 
necessary to know Ireland's Fairy lore. Since the Fairies are 
mentioned first and most frequently in the literature written 
in the Irish language of centuries ago, we must turn for informa- 
tion to the great mass of poems and stories from the twelfth to 
the sixteenth century. Through these old texts, generally printed 
in learned periodicals only, we gain an idea of the early Irish 
conception of Fairies — where, supposedly, the Fairies came 
from, what were their attributes, and how they differed from 
human beings. 

To the modern reader, the words "Irish Fairy" undoubtedly 
call to mind a description such as that given by a writer in the 
Atlantic Monthly : — 



1 Patrick MacGill : Soldier Songs, p. 88. E. P. Dutton & Company, New 
York, 1917. 
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" 'It was a little thing, sure, no bigger than a thimble. 
It had a red cap on it and two golden shoes with curly 
toes. It had on a coat, too, as green as an apple, and its 
little breeks were as blue as Granny's eyes.' " ~ 

To an Irishman of the thirteenth century the little man would 
not seem a Fairy at all, unless Fairy kinship were suggested by 
the color of the coat. 

The Fairies of ancient Ireland belonged to a race known as 
Tuatha De Danaan, People of the God whose Mother was Dana, 
and they were of the size of mortals, or even larger. The Tuatha 
De Danaan came to Ireland, legend says, from "the northern 
isles of the world, where they had been learning lore and magic 
and druidism and wizardry and cunning until they surpassed the 
sages of the arts of heathendom." 3 They first conquered the 
people who inhabited Erin, and later were victorious over a 
mighty race of pirates. The struggle between the De Danaans 
and the pirates has been interpreted by modern commentators 
as symbolizing the conflict between the gods of light and those 
of darkness, for the Tuatha De Danaan, in spite of being treated 
by early writers as though they were human beings, show traces 
of divine power; indeed, the gods of the ancient Irish seem to 
be confused with these invaders from the north. When the 
De Danaans landed they burned their ships, "so that from this", 
the story says, "it was thought they had come in clouds of mist". 
They brought with them from their former home four treasures 
of magic virtue. The first of these was the Stone of Fal, which 
"was wont to roar under every king who was taking the king- 
ship in Ireland". This stone is said to have been taken to Scot- 
land, whence, as the Stone of Scone, it was carried to England by 
Edward I, and now forms the seat of the Coronation Chair in 
Westminster Abbey. The other De Danaan treasures were a 
spear which never lost a battle, an irresistible sword, and the, 
Dagda's Cauldron, from which no company ever went unthank- 
ful. The Dagda himself was more than human; he had for 



2 Cornelia Throop Geer: Pearls Before Swine. Atlantic Monthly, Vol. 
CXX, p. 507 (October, 1917). 

3 This, and the other quotations in this paragraph, occur in The Second 
Battle of Moytura. Revue Celtique, Vol. XII, pp. 57, 59. 
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his cauldron a ladle large enough to hold two people, and he 
carried a club that required eight men for its lifting. Lugh, 
another of the De Danaan champions, also possessed attributes 
of a god ; he was evidently an Irish counterpart of Apollo, for 
he had surpassing skill in all the arts and sciences: he was cup- 
bearer, leech, harper, poet and historian. With the De Danaans 
were associated in the Gaelic tales the god of the sea, Manan- 
nan MacLir (who has given his name to the Isle of Man) and 
the Morrigu, the war goddess. Evidently the Tuatha De 
Danaan were a border race, gods who had not quite become 
men. 

As the De Danaans overthrew the people they found in posses- 
sion of Ireland, so were they overcome in turn by the Milesians, 
a mythical race said to be the ancestors of modern Irishmen. 
It is fitting that the stately De Danaans should have been un- 
willing to settle in part of the island only and to remain subor- 
dinate to their conquerors; they retired into the green hills, 
whence they came often to mingle in the daily life of the Irish. 
From the hills, or barrows, where they were supposed to dwell, 
the De Danaans acquired a new name, People of the Fairy 
Mound, or Aes Side {Ace Shithe, or Skee); a name now short- 
ened through a change wherein people come to be called after 
their dwelling-place, to the familiar word Shee. As clouds are 
shot through with lightning, so is early Irish literature with 
accounts of the invaders who became the Fairy folk: there are 
descriptions of their appearance, of the splendor of their Fairy- 
land, and of their deeds. Influenced by the growth of practical 
knowledge and the advance of science, Irishmen, like other peo- 
ple, have lost much of their sense of wonder; but the Fairies 
of their ancient tales were too real to be entirely forgotten; they 
have dwindled to the little people ; the superhuman champion 
has become the little man with the green coat, and the journey- 
ing of the Fairy folk on a warlike adventure is now the passing 
of a gust of wind down a lonely road. 

Since the Fairies had some of the magic powers of gods, they 
were imagined also as having a godlike appearance, the fair 
brightness usually associated with divinities. They had the 
yellow hair and blue eyes admired by the ancient Irish, and 
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they usually dressed with elegance ; part of their costume was 
always green, color of rebirth, symbol of hope and of immortality. 
Green was so closely identified with the Tuatha De Danaan 
that early writers frequently neglected to mention directly that 
a man or wcman was of the Fairy folk ; they said merely that 
he or she was dressed in green. There is an impressive use of 
this convention in the Irish epic, The Cattle Raid of Cooley. 
One of the warriors of Queen Maeve's invading army has been 
slain by Cuchulain, the champion defending Ulster, and the 
episode is brought to a simple, suggestive, and dramatic close 
by the words : — 

"The entire army keens Fraech. They see a company 
of women in green tunics above the body of Fraech, son 
of Idaid. They drag it after them into the fairy mound, 
the Fairy Mound of Fraech, the name of the mound there- 
after." 4 

The Fairies came often to take part in the affairs of mankind, 
and the ancient writers describe them as dressed in the costume 
worn in primitive Ireland: men appear in the unpleated kilt, 
with a short cloak thrown over their shoulders, and wearing 
sandals; women have smocks or tunics and, generally, mantles 
reaching to their ankles. That the Irish were fond of bright 
colors and precious metals is shown by this description of a man 
of the Fairy folk, zfer side: — 

"Green, long, and flowing was the cloak that was about 
him ; his shirt was embroidered with embroidery of red 
gold, and a great brooch of gold in his cloak reached to 
his shoulder on either side. Upon the back of that man 
was a silver shield with a golden rim ; the handle of the 
shield was silver, and a golden boss was in the midst of the 
shield : he held in his hand a five-pointed spear with rings of 
gold about it from the haft to the head. The hair that was 
ahove his forehead was yellow and fair; and upon his brow 
was a circlet of gold, which confined the hair so that it fell 
not about his face." 5 

1 My own translation of Strachan : Stories from the Tain, p. 33. Dublin : 
Hodges, Figgis & Company, 1908. 

6 A. H. Leahy: Heroic Romances of Ireland, Vol. I, p. 8. London: Da- 
vid Nutt, 1905. 
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The following portrayal of the maiden, Etain, which is the 
classic description of a Fairy woman, contains elements that are 
later conventionalized, but is nowhere else repeated with such 
wealth of detail. The Irish sympathy with nature makes the 
author compare Etain's complexion to flowers and the sea; love 
of brilliant color is revealed in the red mantle; and the green 
smock fixes the maiden's Fairy heritage. She is the heroine of 
one of the most beautiful of Gaelic stories: — 

"And she had a very bright comb of silver ornamented 
with gold, she bathing in a silver vessel, and four birds 
of gold thereupon, and as bright as a little gem, a carbuncle, 
the rim of that vessel. A waving red mantle about her, 
a fair cloak with a cord of silver and a golden brooch in 
that mantle over her breast. A long hooded smock about 
her; this hard, smooth, of green silk with gold threads 
and marvellous clasps on it, of gold and silver upon her breasts 
in that smock; namely, so that to men the shining of the 
gold in that green silk was apparent in the sun. Then 
her hair was golden yellow on her head and a braid with 
four strands in each plait and upon each lock a globe of 
gold. Then that maiden was letting down her hair to bathe, 
and her two hands out through the armholes of her smock ; and 
was as white as the snowfall of one night each of her two 
hands, and were as red as the foxglove of the mountain her 
two cheeks. The teeth in her head shone like pearl. Each 
of her two eyes was as blue as the hyacinth. She had 
red slender lips. Very high, smooth, and white, her two 
shoulders. Her lower arms soft, smooth, and white; her fin- 
gers long, very white ; her fair nails pinkish ... as white as 
snow or the foam of a wave was her side, slender, long, silken. 
Her feet slender, white as a wave. Even were her two eyes, 
harmoniously fair ; her two eyebrows the shining blue-black of 
the beetle about her eyes. She is then a maiden more per- 
fect and fairer than any the eyes of men have seen before, and 
was like to them as it were from the Fairies she was." 6 

How different is this mediaeval conception of the ban shee, 
Fairy woman, from the modern ! The banshee of to-day is the 
invisible woman whose wailing cry is heard as an omen of death. 
The difference between ancient and modern Irish Fairies is 
epitomized by the change of meaning in the words ban shee. 

6 My own translation of Windisch : Irishche Texte, I, pp. 119, 120. 

37 
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In common with other Fairies, those of Ireland had the power 
of rendering themselves invisible ; this they usually did with a 
device appropriate for dwellers in the rainiest of countries — by 
enveloping themselves in mist. They also possessed the famil- 
iar Fairy gift of transformation: the hero, Lugh, at one time 
assumed the form of a bird; a Fairy girl changed herself into a 
fawn to lead the warrior, Finn, to her barrow ; the war goddess 
generally became a crow to fly or perch above the battlefield. 
Once she threatened by her transformations to bring confusion 
upon Cuchulain when he should be sore pressed : — 

"I will be an eel, and I will draw a noose about thy 
feet. ... I will in truth be a grey wolf against thee. ' ' ' 

The most beautiful story of this type tells of Angus Og, who 
seems to have been an Irish god of youth and love. Enamored 
of a maiden, Caer, he goes to seek her at her father's palace, 
where he is told that she is on Loch Bel Draccon under enchant- 
ment in the form of a swan: — 

" 'She will be in the shape of a bird next summer at 
Loch Bel Draccon, and beautiful birds will be with her, 
and there will be 1 50 swans around her, and I have a feast 
with them.' 

"Mac Og went to Loch Bel Draccon, when he saw the 
150 white birds at the loch with their silvery chains and 
golden caps around their heads. Angus was in human 
shape at the border of the loch. He called the maiden to 
him. 'Come to speak to me, O Caer!' 

'"Who calls me?' said Caer. 

'"Angus calls thee.' 

" 'I will come,' she said. 

"He put his two hands on her. . . . They went from 
there in the shape of two birds until they were at the 
Brugh of the Mic ind Oic, and they made a concert so that 
the people fell asleep for three days and three nights. ' ' 8 

One of these stories of shape-transference combines an ele- 
ment of history with pure imagination, in that its hero is the youth 
who later became the High King of Ireland known as Niall of 

7 Heroic Romances, Vol. II, p, 136. 
8 Revue Celtique, Vol. Ill, p. 349. 
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the Nine Hostages. During the reign of Niall, the Irish made 
the foray upon the west coast of Britain in which they carried 
off the boy who was later to become the great apostle, Saint 
Patrick. Perhaps the source of Chaucer's Wife of Bath' s Tale 
is to be found in this Gaelic text, for the changing of an ugly 
to a beautiful woman through the love of a young man is also 
familiar in English literature. The symbolism of the story points 
to conscious literary effort. 

Niall and his four brothers are seeking water and come upon 
a hag guarding a well. 

"This was the hag: every joint and limb of her, from 
the top of her head to the earth, was as black as coal. 
Like the tail of a wild horse was the grey bristly mane 
that came through the upper part of her head crown. . . . 
Dark smoky eyes she had, a nose crooked and hollow. 
Loathsome, in sooth, was the hag's appearance. 

"'Art thou guarding the well?' asks the lad [Fergus]. 

"'Dost thou permit me to take away some of the water?' 
says the lad. 

"T will permit,' she answers, 'provided there come from 
thee one kiss on my cheek.' 

"'Nay,' says he. 

[The four brothers go in turn to the hag and refuse to 
kiss her. Niall follows them.] 

'"Water to me, O woman,' says Niall. 

"T will give it,' she answers, 'but give me a kiss.' 

"He gives her a kiss. But then, when he looked at her, 
there was not in the world a damsel whose gait or appearance 
was more lovable than hers. Like the end of snow in 
trenches was every bit of her from head to sole. Plump and 
queenly forearms she had, fingers long and lengthy, calves 
straight and beautifully colored. Two blunt shoes of white 
bronze between her little soft white feet and the ground. 
A costly full purple mantle she wore, with a brooch of bright 
silver in the clothing of the mantle. Shining pearly teeth 
she had, an eye large and queenly, and lips red as rowan- 
berries. 

'"That is many-shaped, O lady,' says the boy. 

"'True,' quoth she. 

'"Who art thou?' 

"'I am the Sovranty,' she answered; and then she said: 

" 'O King of Tara, I am the Sovranty : 
I will tell thee its great goodness,' " [etc.] 9 

9 Revue Celtique, Vol. XXIV, pp. 197, 199, 201. 
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Although Irishmen of the past loved fighting and were out- 
door men, like their descendants to-day, they cherished things 
of the spirit. It is only natural that what they admired should be 
reflected in the ideal beings of their imagination, the Fairies. 
Music was a part of every Irish gathering; so that it is not 
surprising to find music in its perfection an accomplishment of 
the Fairy folk; the music of the Skee, indeed, has become pro- 
verbial. Strains of melody frequently foreshadowed the appear- 
ance of the Fairies, even before they themselves were visible. 
A Fairy also frequently carried in his hand a branch with blossoms 
from one of the magic trees of Fairyland ; when the branch was 
shaken the blossoms sounded wonderful harmonies. To King 
Cormac there came once a man of the Tuatha De Danaan 
bearing — 

"A branch of silver with three golden apples on his 
shoulder. Delight and amusement enough it was to listen 
to the music made by the branch, for men sore wounded . . . 
or folk in sickness, would fall asleep at the melody which 
was made when that branch was shaken." 10 

The man of the Shee gave the musical branch to Cormac. 
Later, when the king's son was taken from the palace by Fairy 
means, — 

"Weeping and sorrow ceased not after the boy, and on 
that night no one therein [the palace] ate and slept, and 
they were in grief and in exceeding gloom. But Cormac 
shook the branch at them, and they parted from their 
sorrow." " 

The most complete revelation of the honor which the early 
Irish accorded to music is in a passage from a comparatively 
late story of the heroic days, one which has been worked over 
by a Christian hand. Incidentally, this brief picture illustrates 
the belief that the musician was entitled as much as anyone else 
to reward for his services. Cascorach, the son of a De Danaan 
minstrel, plays the timpan, or harp, before Saint Patrick. 

"He took his timpan, tuned it, and on it played a volume 
of melody the equal of which for sweetness (saving only the 

10 Windisch : Irische Texte, Third Series, p. 212. " Ibid., p. 213. 
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dominical canon's harmony and laudation of Heaven's king 
and earth's) the clergy had never heard. Upon them fell a 
fit of slumber, and, when he had made an end of his 
minstrelsy, of Patrick he requested its recompense. The 
Saint said: 'What guerdon seekest thou, my soul?' 

" 'Heaven for myself,' he answered, 'which is the best re- 
ward that is ; good luck also to go with my art and with them 
that shall exercise my art after me.' Patrick said: 'To thy- 
self be Heaven, and be that art of thine one of the three for 
the sake of which in Ireland one shall to the latest time pro- 
cure his own advancement ; how great soever be the grudg- 
ing surliness which shall greet a man of thy science, let him 
but perform minstrelsy, let him but recite tales, and such 
penuriousness shall vanish before him, . . . and to them 
that profess thine art be all happiness, only so as in their 
function they show not slothf ulness. ' 

"Then to its case Cascorach restored his implement of 



The occupations of the Fairies were those of chief interest to 
the people themselves, — war and the chase. The Fairies were 
thus easily imagined as coming from their own country to play 
a part in mortal affairs. Announced by beautiful music, and 
enveloped in mist, the Shee not only visited Ireland but often 
took mortals back with them to help wage the wars or to enjoy 
the delights of Fairyland, as the heroes Oisin and Cuchulain were 
taken by the Fairy Maidens Niam and Fand. In what kind of 
country did these warriors find themselves ? 

The Fairies took men to a happy Other World, which was a 
glorified replica of this. Happiness consisted in an abundance of 
what brought pleasure to men, — food, drink, fighting, ease. Thus 
the Irish paradise resembles the paradise of various pagan 
peoples, such as the Norse, yet it has a character of its own 
whereby it gains peculiar distinction and beauty. In the Irish 
elysium women are present; they are recognized as of no less im- 
portance than in earthly life. Early Irish writers give the roman- 
tic a place in their stories, whether these be of contemporary or 
of Fairy life; they have more complete vision than most writers 
of the past. It is significant that the two enduring epics of 

l2 0'Grady : Silva Gadelica, Vol. II, p. 191. 
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ancient Greece centre about women,— Helen and Penelope; 

Helen is parallelled in Gaelic literature by Deirdre. 

Irish intimacy with nature also vivifies the descriptions of 

Fairyland, and they are further enhanced by the love of splendor. 

The author of The Voyage of Bran catches the charm of his own 

Ireland when he paints the Fairy kingdom in four unforgettable 

lines: — 

"A beauty of a wondrous land, 
Whose aspects are lovely, 
Whose view is a far country, 
Incomparable is its haze." ls 

The Gaelic names for the other world indicate its distinctive 
beauties as imagination understood them : Mag Mel (Plain of 
Happiness), Tir n-an-Og (Land of Youth), Tir Tairnigire (Land 
of Promise), Mag Findargat (Plain of White Silver), Mag Argat- 
mel (Plain of Silver Clouds), Tir Ban Suthain (Land of Ever 
Living Women). 

A characteristic of ancient Irish writing is elaborate detail, 
which nowhere finds better expression than in the account of 
Fairyland brought back to Cuchulain by his charioteer, Laeg. 
Cuchulain, requested by a De Danaan king to come to his aid 
in one of the Fairy wars, sends Laeg to reconnoitre. He proves 
an admirable emissary, for he overlooks few points of interest. — 

" I came with joyous sprightly steps, 
— Wondrous the place, though its fame was known, — 
Till I reached the cairn, where mid scores of bands, 
I found Labra of the flowing hair. 

" I found him seated at the cairn 
Ringed round by thousands of weaponed men, 
Yellow the hair on him, beauteous its hue, 
A ball of ruddy gold encircled it. 

" After a time he recognized me, 
In the purple five-folded mantle ; 
He spake with me : ' Wilt thou come with me 
To the house wherein is Failbe Fand? ' 

" Two kings are in the house, 
Failbe Fand and Labra, 
Three fifties surround each of them, 
That the full sum of the one house. 



13 Kuno Meyer : The Voyage of Bran, Vol. I, p. 8. 
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"Fifty beds on the right side, 
With fifty nobles [?] in them, 
Fifty beds on the left side, 
With fifty in them also. 

"Copper are the borders of the beds, 
White are the pillars overlaid with gold ; 
This the candle in their midst, 
A lustrous precious stone. 

"At the door westward 
In the place where sets the sun, 
Stand a herd of grey palfreys, dappled their manes, 
And another herd purple-brown. 

"There stand at the Eastern door 
Three ancient trees of purple pure, 
From them the sweet, everlasting birds 
Call to the lads of the kingly rath. 

"At the door of the liss there is a tree 
Out of which there sounds sweet harmony, 
A tree of silver with the shining of the sun upon it, 
Its lustrous splendor like to gold. 

"Three twenties of trees are there, 
Their crests swing together but do not clash, 
From each of those trees three hundred are fed 
With fruits many-tasted, that have cast their rind. 

"There is a well in the noble [?] sidh ; 
There are thrice fifty mantles of various hue, 
And a clasp of gold, all lustrous, 
Holds the corner of each colored cloak. 

"A vat there is of heady mead 
Being dispensed to the household ; 
Still it lasts, in unchanged wise, 
Full to the brim, everlastingly. 

"There is a maiden in the noble [?] house 
Surpassing the women of Eire, 
She steps forward, with yellow hair, 
Beautiful, many-gifted she." u 

Although Laeg carefully describes the interior of a De Danaan 
palace, he says little of the exterior ; but there is an account of 
the outside of a Fairy dwelling in Cormac's Cup: — 



14 Eleanor Hull, editor: The Poem Book of the Gael, pp. 65 ff. London: 
Chatto & Windus, 1912. 
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"Cormac found himself upon a great plain alone. There 
was a large fortress in the midst of the plain with a wall of 
bronze around it. In the fortress was a house of white 
silver, and it was half thatched with the wings of white 
birds. . . . Then he sees in the garth a shining fountain, 
with five streams flowing out of it and the hosts in turn 
drinking its water. Nine hazels .... grow over the well. 
The purple hazels drop their nuts into the fountain, and 
the five salmon which are in the fountain sever them and 
send their husks floating down the stream. Now the sound 
of the falling of those streams is more melodious than any 
music that men sing." 15 

Still another story intensifies the impression that Fairyland 
is a country wherein was never food-controller nor prohibition. 
Conn, a mortal adventurer, found himself in a Fairy house where 

he — 

"sat down on the bedside of the hostel, and was ministered 
unto and his feet washed. And he knew not who had 
washed his feet. Before long he saw a flame arising from 
the hearth, and the hero was seized by the hand to guide him 
to the fire. Then food-laden boards of the house with 
various meats rose up before him, and he knew not who 
had given them to him. He saw before him a vat excellent 
and finely wrought of blue crystal, with three golden hoops 
about it. And Daire Degamra bade Conn go into the vat 
and bathe, so that he might put his weariness from him. 
And Conn did so. . . A fair cloak was thrown over the king 
and he awoke refreshed." 16 

Although the Fairies are known as dwellers in Fairy mounds, 
yet, with an inconsistency common to Fairy lore, the other 
world is not always described as inside a hill; a hill is often 
only the entrance to Fairyland, which may lie over the western 
ocean or even under the waters of a lake. A familiar folk belief is 
that paradise is in the west, the land of the setting sun, the 
country of departed spirits. When soldiers in the late war spoke 
of a comrade as having "gone west" they merely reiterated s 
very old popular superstition. 



lf, Irische Texte, Third Series, p. 213. 
16 Erin, Vol. Ill, pp. 157, 159. 
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Mortals who were taken to the land of immortality were not 
always able to revisit the world without paying a penalty; some- 
times they had to promise that, after their return to earth, they 
would avoid the performance of specified acts, such as eating a 
particular food ; sometimes they found that Time in Fairyland 
had passed far more swiftly than by mortal reckoning and that 
an absence of a year in the other world had been actually the 
passing of a century. A visit to Tir n-an Og was, therefore, not 
to be lightly undertaken; Cuchulain showed due caution in 
sending his charioteer ahead of him on a journey of inspection. 

When, upon their conquest by the Milesians, the Tuatha De 
Danaan retired to the hills, a few of the more important men 
secured barrows of their own. Angus Og, the lover of Caer, 
was among the fortunate, although he obtained his palace on 
the Boyne, the now famous Brugh na Boine, by a trick rather 
than because of his own merit. At the time the barrows were 
distributed, Angus was absent, and so received none; but his 
father, the Dagda, received two. Apparently resigned to his loss, 
Angus asked for the loan of the Brugh of the Boyne for a day and 
a night. At the end of twenty-four hours the Dagda asked the 
barrow back, only to be told that, since eternity was composed 
of days and nights, Angus intended to retain the Brugh forever. 
There is no record of his having been ousted ; in fact, the Brugh 
of Angus is often referred to in Irish literature. 

Such are the Fairies of early Ireland and their immortal king- 
dom. Never did the Irish harp play more beautifully than when 
sounding the music of the Shee; and in the Fairy legends the 
modern world may well find inspiration for new, yet imme- 
morial, song. 

Norreys Jephson O'Conor. 
Boston, Massachusetts. 



